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DESTRUCTION OF POMPEII.* 





Here is a capital book for a Christmas present, worth half a dozen 
of the common class of Annuals, far cheaper than the cheapest of 
them, and conveying a great deal of knowledge, both entertaining 
and useful. It is particularly adapted to that large and intelligent 
body of persons, who, though they have missed the accident of a 
learned education, are more capable than many a scholar of enjoy- 
ing all the knowledge that can be given them. The embellishments 
are not so flashy as those in the publications just mentioned: they 
make little pretensions as matters of art: but then they are not 
mere embellishments ; they are full of the most curious information; 
and they are so numerous, as to satisfy even our indestructibly 
boyish craving after ‘a book of pictures.’ In all, they amount to a 
hundred and forty-three !—to wit, four plates and a hundred and 





thirty-nine wood-cuts, all about volcanoes, and a buried city, and its 
baths, its temples, its pictures, its theatres and actors, its pavements, 
its Ligas or curricles, its very bread and cheese. These last impor- 
tant matters are only incidentally touched upon in the present | 
volume, which concern chiefly the destruction of the city, and the | 
account of its streets and public buildings. The other volume | 
(whieh is announced as speedily forthcoming) is devoted to the | 
interior of the houses, and the manners and customs of the 

inhabitants. In both of these, occasion is taken to illustrate 
the general customs of the Roman world by the particular 
evidences here brought to light; and altogether it is difficult 
to conceive a work which will convey in a more interesting 
manner a completer picture of the ancient way of life in Rome and 
the rest of Italy. A man may here live in Pompeii, as he would 
in Bath or Liverpool, or any other kind of petty metropolis in a 
great empire, and know (as far as books can tell him) almost as 
much about the streets and the manners, as he does of Holborn and 
Regent street, and the two great theatres. An ancient city is dug 
up for him on purpose; centuries roll back ; he lives the life of the | 
contemporaries of his British ancestors ; bathes and dines with the 
Lord Lieutenant of the province (as Blackweil would have called 
him); knows where the baker lives; sees the trinkets of the ladies, 
money, moveables, pie-dishes, positive eatables; nay, may even 
hear (with actual cars, if he goes to Naples) an existing guggle or 
so of water, preserved for seventeen or eighteen centuries in a bit 
of bronze from a reservoir, which was dug up at Capri, and has 


been hermetically sealed by Time. 


| 








But we have a long extract before us, and must desist from 
talking. We lay before our readers the chapter concerning the | 
destruction of this interesting city, chiefly as related by the Younger | 
Pliny; who, by the way, with al! due reverence for his consecrated 
name, Was somewhat of an affected gentleman, and wrote fine | 
superfluous exordiums to his correspondents, not thoroughly sin- 
cere. However, he could write feelingly too, and to the purpose ; 
a we see in the account before us. One is startled to find the 
other Pliny so fat,—-and even that a sister and mother of the 
Plinies could be fat! Sculptures and aneient elegance make one 
habitually fancy, in spite of our knowledge to the contrary, that all 
Greeks and Romans, particularly celebrated ones, must have had 
classical forins,—the ladies being all Veanses or Minervas, and the 
gentlemen graceful young gods, or spare and majestic philosophers. 
Luckily, the greater includes the less; and much illustrious pin- 
guitude has enclosed the most elegant ideas. eS 


THE POSITION AND TERRITORY OF POMPEII, AND ITS 
DESTRUCTION AND RE-DISCOVERY. 

‘ Pompei was originally situated close to the sea, although, owing 

to the gradual elevation of the land, it is now at some distance 

inland, | Shells and sea-sands have been found by digging on the 

side adjoining the coast; and it is even said that rings have been 

found close to the ruins, intended, as is supposed, for the mooring 


*p it. Vol. I, (Being Part the Library of Entertaini 
Knowledge.) \2mo. pp 323. Charles Kuight. 9 ne 





of vessels. The authority of Strabo has been quoted to confirm 
this ; but his words go at least equally to prove, that the trade of 
the place was carried on by the river Sarnus, which ran past the 
city. If so, this stream has shrunk, among other physical changes 
which have occurred in the country; for it now is nothing more 
than a rivulet, entirely unsuited to any purpose of trade, which 
runs at some distance from its ancient course, and falls into the 
sea between Pompeii and Stabia. From the position of the town, 
and the discoveries made by the excavators, it is clear that only 
three principal roads could have led to it. The first, which was on 
the western side, led to Naples, along the coast, through Oplontis, 
Retina, and Herculaneum; the second joined the Popilian way at 
Nola; and the third crossed the Sarnus, and afterwards divided into 
two branches, of which the principal led to Nocera, and the other 
to Stabie. 

‘The city stood on the insulated spot formed by lava which 
seems to have burst from the ground in that place, as in others 
round the foot of Vesuvius; for this country has been affected by 
subterranean fires from the remotest antiquity. Thus situated, it 
appeared to possess all the local advantages that the most refined 
taste could desire. Upon the verge of the sea, at the entrance of 
a fertile plain, on the bank of a navigable river, it united the conve- 
niences of a commercial town with the security of a military sta- 
tion, and the romantic beauty of a spot celebrated in all ages for 
its pre-eminent loveliness. Its environs, even to the heights of 
Vesuvius, were covered with villas, and the coast all the way to 
Naples was so ornamented with gardens and villages, that the shores 
of the whole gulf appeared as one city; while the prodigious con- 
course of strangers who came here in search of health and recrea- 
tion added new charms and life to the scene. But these advantages 
were dearly purchased, An enemy at that time unknown, was 
silently working at its destruction; an enemy which from time to 
time still desolates the modern towns which stand upon the buried 
and long-forgotten cities of antiquity. 

‘ Seneca has recorded an earthquake, already mentioned, antece- 
dent by sixteen years to the great eruption of Vesuvius, which took 
place on the 16th of February, 4. p. 63, threw down a great part 
of Pompeii, and considerably injured Herculaneum. “ A herd,” 
he says, ‘* of six hundred sheep were swallowed up, statues were 
split, and many persons lost their reason.” The following year 
another took place whilst Nero was singing at Naples ; the building, 
unfortunately, fell immediately after the Emperor had left it, 
Vestiges of the injury done by these shocks may even now be seen 
in the houses which have been excavated in Pompeii, where the 
mosaic floors are often much out of their level, twisted and broken ; 
and shew the repairs which had been made by the inhabitants them- 


| selves. r 


‘ These alarms, the usual presages of a near e uption, were from 
time to time repeated until the 23d of August, a p.79, the day on 
which, after a cessation of ages, the first recorded y olcanic paroxysm 


| of Vesuvius occurred. 


‘ By an unusual good fortune we are in possession of a faithful 
narrative, furnished by an eye-witness of the catastrophe which 
overwhelmed Pompeii, and provided a subject for this volume. It is 
contained in two letters of Pliny the Younger to Tacitus, which 
record the death of his uncle, who fell a victim to his enquiring 
spirit and humanity. 

«“ Your request that I would send you an account of my uncle’s 
death, in order to transmit a more exact relation of it to posterity, 
deserves my acknowledgments; for, if this accident shall be cele- 
brated by your pens the glory of it, Iam well assured, will be ren- 
dered for ever illustrious. And notwithstanding he perished by a 
misfortune, which, as it involved at the same time a most beautiful 
country in ruins, and destroyed so many populous cities, seems to 
promise him an everlasting remembrance; notwithstanding he has 
himself composed many and lasting works; yet I am persuaded the 
mentioning of him in your immortal works will greatly contribute 
to eternize his name Happy I esteem those to be whom Provi- 
dence has distinguished with the abilities either of doing such 
actions as are worthy of being related, or of relating them ina 
manner worthy of bemg read; bit doubly happy are they who are 
blessed with both these uncommon talents; in the number of which 
my uncle, as his own writings and your history will evidently prove, 
may justly be ranked. It is with extreme willingness, therefore, I 
execute your commands; and should indeed have claimed the task 
if you had not enjoined it. He was at that time, with the fleet 
under his command, at Misenum, On the 24th of August, about 
ong in the afternoon, my mother desired him to observe a cloud 
which appeared, of a very unusual size and shape. He had just 
returned from taking the benefit of the sun, and after bathing him- 
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self in} cold water, and taking a slight repast, was retired to his 
study. He immediately rose and went out upon an eminence, from 
whence he might more distinctly view this very uncommon appear- 
ance. It was not at that distance discernible from what 
mountain this cloud issued, but it was found afterwards to 
ascend from Mount Vesuvius. I cannot give a more exact 
description of its figure than by resembling it to that of a 
pine-tree, for it shot up a great height in the form of a trunk, 
which extended itself at the top into a sort of branches ; 
occasioned, J* imagine, either by a sudden gust of air that 
impelled it, the force of which decreased as it advanced upwards, 
or the cloud itself being pressed back again by its own weight, 





expanded in this manner: it appeared sometimes bright and some- | 


times dark and spotted, as it was more or less impregnated with 
earth and cinders. This extraordinary phenomenon excited my 


thought proper, to attend him. 
studies ; for, as it happened, he had given me an employment of 
that kind. As he was coming out of the house he received a note 
from Rectina, the wife of Bassus, who was in the utmost alarm at 
the imminent danger which threatened her; for her villa being 
situated at the foot of Mount Vesuvius, there was no way to escape 
but by sea: she earnestly entreated him, therefore, to come to her 
assistance. He accordingly changed his first design, and what he 
began with a philosophical, he pursued with an heroical turn of 
mind. He ordered the gallies to put to sea, and went himself on 
board with the intention of assisting not only Rectina, but; several 
others; for the villas stand extremely thick upon that beautiful 
coast. When hastening to the place from whence others fled with 
the utmost terror, he steered his d rect course to the point of dan- 
ger, and with so much calmness and presence of mind as to be able 


to make and dictate his observations upon the motion and figure of | 


that dreadful scene. He was now so nigh the mountain that the 
cinders, which grew thicker and hotter the nearer he approached, 


burning rock; they were likewise in danger, not only of being 
a-ground by the re Fe retreat of the sea, but also from the vast 
fragments whic! rolled down from the mountain, and obstructed all 
the shore. Here he stopped to consider whether he should turn 
back again; to which the pilot advising him, “ Fortune,” said he, 


“ befriends the brave; carry me to Pomponianus. Pomponianus was — 


then at Stabie, separated by a gulf, which the sea, after several 
insensible windings, forms upon the shore. He had already sent his 
baggage on board, for though he was not at that time in actual 
danger, yet being within the view of it, and indeed extremely near, 
if it should in the least increase, he was determined to put to sea 
as soon as the wind should change. Jt was favourable, however, 
for carrying my uncle to Pomponianus, whom he found in the 
greatest consternation: he embraced him with tenderness, encou- 
raging and exhorting him to keep up his spirits, and the more 
to dissipate his fears, he ordered, with an air of unconcern, the 
baths to be got ready; when, after having bathed, he sat down 


TT 
body was found entire, and without any marks of violence upon it 
exactly in the same posture that he fell, and looking more like a 
man asleep than dead. During all this time, my mother and J 
who were at Misenum but as this has no connexion with cone 
history, so your enquiry went no further than concerning my 
uncle’s death; with that, therefore, I will put an end to my letter: 
suffer me only to add, that I have faithfully related to vou what | 
was either an eye witness of myself, or received immediately afer 
the accident happened, and before there was time to vary the truth, 
You will choose out of this narrative such circumstances as shall be 
most serviceable to your purpose ; for there is great diff-rence be. 
tween what is proper for a letter and a history ; between writing toa 
friend, and writing for the public. Farewell !” 

*« The letter which, in compliance with your request, | wrote 





| to you concerning the death of my uncle, has raised, it seems 
uncle’s philosophical curiosity to take a nearer view of it. He | your curiosity te know what terrors and dangers attended me while 
ordered a light vessel to be gut ready, and gave me the liberty, if 1) 1 continued at Misenum; for there, I think, the account in ny 
I rather chose to continue my | . 


former broke off: 


‘ Though my shocked soul recoils, my tongue shall tell.’ 

Virgin. 
** My uncle having left us, T pursued the studies which pre. 
vented my going with hii, till it was time to bithe. After which J 
went to supper, and from thence to bed, where my sleep was greatly 
broken and disturbed. There had been, for many days before, some 
shocks of an earthquake, which the less surprised us, as they are 
extremely frequent in Campania; but they were so particularly 
violent that might, that they not only shook evcrything about us, 
but seemed indeed to threaten total destruction. My mother flew 
to my chamber, where she found me rising, in order to awaken her, 
We went out into a smal! court belonging to the house, which}sepa- 
rated the sea from the buildings. As I was at that time but eighteen 
years of age, I know not whether [ should call my behaviour, in this 
dangerous juncture, courage or rashness ; but 1 took up Livy, and 


ind ! r > c _; amused myself with turning over that author, and even makiog 
fell into the ships, together with pumice-stones and black pieces of | 


extracts from him, as if all about me had been in full security, 
While we were in this posture, a friend of my uncle’s, who was 
just come from Spain to pay him a visit, joined us; and observing 
me sitting by my mother with a book in my hand, greatly com. 
mended her calmness, at the same time that he reproved me for my 
careless security. Nevertheless, | still went ou with my author. 


Though it was now morning, the light was exceedingly faint and 


| languid ; the buildings all around us tottered, and though we stood 


‘crowds about us in our way out, 


upon open ground, yet, as the place was narrow and confined, there 
was no remaining there without certain and great danger: we 
therefore resolved to gmt the town. The people followed us in 
the utmost consternation, and, as to a mind distracted with terror 
every suggestion seems more prudent than its own, pressed in great 
Being pot ata great cistance 
from the houses, we stood still, in the midst of a most dangerous 


{and dreadful scene. The chariots which we had ordered to be 


to supper with great cheerfulness, or at least (what is equally | 


heroic) with all the appearance of it. In the meanwhile, the 
eruption from Mount Vesuvius flamed out in several places with 
much violence, which the darknss of the night contributed to ren- 
der still more visible and dreadful. But my uncle, in order to sooth 
the apprehensions of his friend, assured him it was only the burning 
of the villages, which the country people had abandoned to the 
flames: after this he retired to rest, and it was most certain he was 
so little discomposed as to fall into a deep sleep; for being pretty 
fat and breathing hard, those who attended without, actually heard 
him snore. The court which led to his apartment, being now almost 
filled with stones and ashes, if he had continued jthere any time 
longer, it would have been impossible for him to have made his way 
out; it was thought proper, therefore, to awaken lim. 
and went to Pomponianus, and the rest of his company, who were 
not unconcerned enough to think of going to bed. 
together whether it would be most prudent to trust to the houses, 
which now shook from side to side with frequent aud violent con- 
cussions; or fly to the open fields, where the calcined stones and 


destruction. In this distress, they resolved for the fields, as the less 
dangerous situation of the two, a resolution which, while the rest 
of the company were hurried into by their fears, my uncle embraced 
upon cool and deliberate consideration. They went out then, 
having pillows tied upon their heads with napkins; and this was 
their whole defence against the storm of stones that fell around 
them. It was now day everywhere else, but there a deeper darkness 
prevailed than in the most obscure night; which, however, was in 
some degree dissipated by torches and other lights of various kinds. 
They thought proper to go down farther upon the shore, to observe 
if they might safely put out to sea; but they found the waves still 
run extremely high and boisterous. There my uncle, having drunk 
a.draught or two of cold water, threw himself down upon a cloth 
which was spread for him, when immediately the flames, and a 
strong smell of sulphur, which was the forerunner of them, dispersed 
the rest of the company, and obliged him to rise. He raised him- 
self up with the assistance of two of his servants, and instantly 
fell down dead; suffocated, as I conjecture, by some gross and 
noxious vapour, having always had weak lungs and being frequently 
subject to a difficulty of breathing. As soon as it was light again, 
which was not till the third day after this melancholy accident, lis 





He got up, | 


They consulted | 





; , conjured me to make my escape, at any rate 
cinders, though light indeed, yet fell in large showers, and threatened | 


drawn out, were so agitated backwards and forwards, though upon 
the most level ground, that we could not keep them steady, even 
by supporting them with large stones. The sca seemed to ro!l back 
upon itself, and to be driven from its banks by the convulsive mo- 
tion of the earth; it is certain at least the shore was considerably 
enlarged, and several sea aniteals were left upon it. On the other 
side, a black and dreadful cloud, bursting with an izneous serpen- 
tiue vapour, darted out a long train of fire resembling flashes of 
lightning, but much larger. Upon this our Spanish friend, 
whom I mentioned above, addressing himsclf to my mother 
and me with great warmth and carnestness: ‘If your bro- 


ther and your uncle,’ said he, £ is safe, he certain'y wishes 
you may be so too; but if he perished, it was his de 


sire, no doubt, that vou 


nicht both survive him: why, therefore, do 
you delay your esenpe 


a moment 2’—We could never think of 


our own safety, we sail, while we were uncertain of his. Here- 
upon our friend left us, and withdrew from the danger with the 
utmost precipitation, Soon afterwards the cloud seemed to descend, 
and cover the whole ocean ; as, indeed, it entirety hid the Island of 


Capree and the promontory of Misenum. My mother strongly 
te, which, as i was young, 
I might easily do: as for herself, she said, her age and corpulency 
rendered all attempts of that sort However, she would 
willingly meet death if she could have the satisfaction of secing that 
she was not the occasion of mine. But L absolutely refused to 
leave her, and taking her by the hand, | led her on; she complied 
with great reluctance, and not without many reproaches to herself 
for retarding my flight. The ashes now began to fall upon us, 
thongh in no great quantity. I turned my head, and observed 
behind us a thick smoke, which came rolling after us like a torrent. 
I proposed, while we had yet any light, to turn out of the high road, 
lest she should be pressed to death in the dark by the crowd that 
followed us. We had scarce stepped out of the path, when dark- 
ness overspread us, not like that of a cloudy night, or when there is 
no moon, but of a room when it is slut up, and all the lights extinct. 
Nothing then was to be heard but the shricks ef women, the screams 
of children, and the cries of men; some calling for their children, 
others for their parents, others for their husbands, and only distin- 
guishing each other by their voices; one lamenting his own fate, 
another that of his family; some wishing to die from the very fear 
of dying; some lifting their hands to the Gods; but the greater part 
imagining that the last and eternal night was come, which was to 
destroy the gods and the world together. Among these were some 
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who augmented the real terrors by imaginary ones, and made the | Torre dell’Annunziate, cut a subterraneous canal across the site of 
frighted multitude falsely believe that Misenum was actually in flames. | Pompeii, and often met in his course with the basements of build- 
At length a glimmering light appeared, which we imagined to be rather | ings. The excavations to which the attention of Europe is 
the forerunner of an approaching burst of flames, as in truth it was, | constantly directed, have produced, and continue to produce, the 
than the return of day. However, the fire fell at a distance from us: | most interesting results. Unfortunately some of the most important 
then again, we were immersed in thick darkness, and a heavy shower | monuments are rapidly perishing ; and being already half destroyed 
of ashes rained upon us, which we were obliged every now and then | by the burning cinders, shaken by earthquakes, and built originally 
to shake off, otherwise we should have been crushed and buried in | of the worst materials, oppose but a feeble resistance to the 
the heap. I might boast, that during all this scene of horror, not a | destructive agency of damp and frost.’—P. 38. 

sigh or expression of fear escaped from me, had not my support 

been found in that oe though — consolation—that all | —-———= SS SSS — 
mankind were involved in the same calamity, and that I imagined . ; 
I was perishing with the world itself! At last this dreadful seen THE PLAY-GOE R. 
was dissipated by degrees, like a cloud of smoke; the real day 
returned, and even the sun appeared, though very faintly, and as | PERFORMANCES OF LAST NIGIIT. 
when an eclipse is coming on. Every object that presented itself | py uny-Laye.—Pizarro—Hyder Ali. 

to our eyes (which were extremely weakened) seemed changed, | Covent-Garpen.—The Revenge—Auld Robin Gray—-The Irish Ambassador, 
being comma over ~~ — a with : deep — We = 

returned to Misenum, where we refreshed ourselves as well as we . 
could, and passed an anxious night between hope and fear; though Ww E . ‘ Covent Gander. 
indeed, with a much larger share of the latter; for the earthquake E looked in at this theatre last night, for the purpose of saying 
still —— while a a tee ran up = down, | something on the tragedy of the Revenge, and Mr Youne’s per- 
heightening their own and their friends’ calamities by terrible pre- : eile < 

ates. Wibieewer. ony waleatanht. Ubeuites incon he Wael formance of Zanya. But we did it inconsiderately. The author of 
we had passed, and that which still threatened us, had no thoughts the play happens to be one to whom we have a special dislike. He 


of leaving the place till we should receive some account from my | was a man of wit, and wrote admirable epigrams : his Satires have 


uncle. : ; . ‘ . . j » bee © stri : ? 
«“ And now you will read this narrative without any view of insert- | justly been pronounced to be a ‘ string of epigrams :’ but he was a 


ing it in your history, of which it is by nomeans worthy; and {man of the world, of the very worldliest description, and under 
indeed you must impute it to your own request if it shall deserve | the most disagrecable disguise. He took orders, when advanced in 


the trouble of a letter. Farewcll.” . : . 
‘Pompeii was not destroyed by an inundation of lava; its elevated life, for the purpose of getting preferment ; and because he did not 


position sheltered it from that fate; it was buried under that shower | get as much as he wished, and much more than he wanted, he left 
of stones and cinders of which Pliny speaks. Much of this matter 
appears to have been deposited in a liquid state ; which is easily g oh 
explained, for the vast volumes of steam sent up by the volcano | VeTS®, full of false poetry, false ethics, and false religion, and 
descended in torrents of rain, which united with the ashes suspended | tending to dishonour, under the mask of piety, the Provi- 
in the air, or washed them after they had fallen, into places where dence which had not thought fit to make him a Bishop. We 
they could not well have penetrated in a dry state. Among other ; “i 

proofs of this, the skeleton of a woman was found in a cellar, en- do not wish to cant even against canters, or not to allow them 


closed within a moull of volcanic paste, which received and has } fair play, considering the circumstances that mould them as well as 
retained a perfect impression of her form. In the great eruption of : , eee ef . [hr 
1779, minutely described by Sir William Hamilton, Ottaiano, a others ; but if we hate anything, it is that vain and splenetic spirit 


small town situated at the foot of Somma, most narrowly escaped | of self-reference, which measures everything in the world by the 
similar destruction. The phenomena then observed may be pre-| standard of its own crabbed meanness, and would fain pollute the 


n orrespond closely with those which occurred at a i 
- rg ee ee ‘ good and beauty of it in the apprehension of all the rest of man- 


*“On the night of the 8th of August, when the noise increased, | kind, because accident has put its own gross mouth out of taste, 
and the fire began to appear above the mountain of Somma, many | But enough of the famous poem of the Night Thoughts, which so 


of the inhabitants of this town flew to the churches, and others ocd witha le take fir the efflasi fa kind of sai 
° : . any: rtd 
were preparing to quit the town, when a sudden violent report was | ™@"y £o0d unthinking people take Jor the eHnsion OF & Kind of saint, 


heard, soon after which they found themselves involved in a thick | but which really emanated from a disappointed courtier, who could 
cloud of smoke and minute ashes ; a horrid clashing was heard in | po¢ sleep for thinking he had lost a mitre! It is said, that he 
the air, and presently fell a deluge of stones and large scoriw, some i + ‘ : % ; 
of which scorize were of the diameter of seven or eight feet, and | Wrote It with a lamp and skull before him, given him by the profii- 
must have weighed more than one hundred pounds before they were | gate Duke of Wuarton ;—a worthy accompaniment, and likely 
broken by their fall, as some of the fragments of them, which I 
picked up in the streets, still weighed upwards of sixty pounds 
When these large vitrified masses either struck against one another | Revenge to the Duke, though he knew what sort of a man he was, 
in the air, or fell on the ground, they broke into many pieces, and | and knew that his profligacy was of no common or pardonable sort. 
covered a large space around them with vivid sparks of fire, which But he expected places from him! 
communicated their heat to everything that was combustible. In ; Ne ee: ‘ 
an instant, the town and country about it was on fire in many parts ; As to the tragedy, it has clever things in it, but is disfigured with 
for in the vineyards there were several straw huts, which had been misplaced wit and artificial feelings;—in short, is a superfluous 
rected for the watchmen of the grapes, all of which were burned. 
A‘great magazine of wood in the heart of the town was all ina) 
blaze ; and had there been much wind, the flames must have spread | much Jess from a pen like that of Dr Younc.—We could endure 
universally, and all the inhabitants would infallibly have been burned 
in their houses, for it was impossible for them to stir out. Some 
who attempted it with piilows, tables, chairs, the tops of wine casks, | 
&e. were either knocked down, or soon driven back to their close | till he takes his regretted leave of the stage. We do not follow him 


j ; | . . *. . 
quarters, under arches and in the cellars of their houses. Many | through the series of parts with which he is concluding his career, 
were wounded, but only two persons have died of the wounds they | 


; : tte a2 : r , ; , 
received from this volcanic shower: to add to the horror of the | for reasons which we shall then state. Warper’s lonzois one of 


scene, incessant volcauic lightning was whisking about the black | the best characters we have seen him in; and Miss Tay.or, in the 
cloud that surrounded them, and the sulphureous heat and smell 
Would scarcely allow them to draw their breath. In this miserable ‘ : , Ps 
and alarming situation they remained about twenty-five minutes, frighten me,’ with a charming natural emotion, truly feminine. 
when the volcanic storm ceased all at once.” It is evident that if Being able to utter one sentence in this manner, why does not she 
the cruption had continued for a brief space longer, Ottaiano must) |” i? Se 
have perished like Pompeii. utter all: 

‘The last named city, however, was not buried to its present SSS 
depth by a single eruption. Successive layers are clearly to be 
traced (Simond counted eight of them), and the lowest has evidently 
been moved, while the others are untouched; a plain proof that |” 
some interval elapsed between their deposition, and that the in- Thanks to J. M. B. ; 
habitants returned to seek after their most costly property. That | Some of C P.’s riddles are good and seasonable ; but we are afraid of rid- 
8) few articles of intrinsic value have been found, is attributed, with | dles. We should have too many of them. Our paper would soon be as 
Muc) probability, to this cause. riddled as a collander. 

, * For 1676 years Pompeii remained buried under ashes. The first H. must be good enongh to accept the answer we have so often given 
indications of ruins were observed in 1689, but the excavations did | °~ i iin eatin . 

not commence till 1755. It is, however, singular that it was not Dainty - ; 

discovered sooner, for Dominico Fontana, having been employed | Use shall be made of the letter of G. D. : 

in the year 1592, to bring the waters of the Sarno to the town of | The question of our friend R. T. shall be answered the first opportunity. 




















posterity the charming legacy of a long gloomy book in blank 


enough. But be that as it may, it is certain that he dedicated his 





impertinence, being an imitation of Othello where none was wanted, 


| but a little of it, and came away. 
What we have to say, therefore, of Mr Youna, we shall reserve 


first mysterious scene with her bridegroom, uttered the words, ‘ You 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
The letter of F. S. shall meet with due attention. 





| 
! 
| 
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THE TATLER. 








MISCELLANIES. 
St ALp#ELM.—It is related of this Saint 


that he turned a sunbeam into a clothes-peg, at 
Rome ; at least so say his biographers. Saying 
mass. there in the church of St John de Lateran, 
he put off his vestment; the servant neglect- 
ing to take it, he hung it on a sunbeam, whereon it 





Annette ‘ 
Sophia : 





remained, ‘to the wonderful admiration of the 
beholders!!!’ 


Lonpon A CorRRECTIVE OF VANITY FOR 


tHE ReEFLEctTinc.—A man who meets thousands of | 


people in a day, who never saw or heard of him 
before, if be thinks at all, soon learns to think little of 
himself, London isa place where a man of sense is 
soonest cured of his coxcombry, or where a fool may 
indulge his vanity with impunity, by giving himself 
what airs he pleases. A valet and alord are there 
nearly on alevel. Among a million of men we do | 
not count the units; for we have not time.— 
Hazlitt. 


Porrry, were it the rudest, so it be sin- | 
cere, is the attempt which man makes to render his 
existence harmonious, the utmost he can do for that 
end: it springs therefore from his whole feelings, 
opinions, activity, and takes its character from these. 
It may be called the music of his whole manner of | 
being ; and, historically considered, is the test how 
far music or freedom existed therein; how far the 
feeling of love, of beauty, and dignity, could be elici- 
ted from that peculiar situation of his, and from the 
views he there had of life and the nature of the uni- 
verse, internal and external. — Foreign Quarterly 
Review. 


A Terror to Macistrates. — Thomas 
Cooper, of Manchester, the able logician and political 
eae invited a number of gentlemen to dine with 

im, on an ass’s foal. instead of a calf’s head, onthe 
anniversary of the 30th of January. The circum- 
stauce got wind, and gave great offence.—[It must be 
confessed that neither calf ’s head eating nor donkey- 
eating on this cccasion is in good taste. |— Mr Caoper 
had to attend a county meeting soon after, at Boul- 
ton-le Moors, and ove of the county magistrates 
came to theinn for the same purpose ; and, when | 
he asked if any one was in the room ? receiving for | 
answer, * Noone but Mr Cooper of Manchester,’— | 
ordered out his horse, and immediately rode home | 
again. Some verses made on the occasion by Mr | 
Scarlett and Mr Shepherd, of Gateacre, explained | 
the story thus:— | 

* The reason how this came to pass, is , 
The Justice had heard that Cooper ate asses!’ | 
Plain Speaker. | 


A Tea-party at Hawar.—It was near | 
tea-time, and in the centre of the hall a large table 
was laid with a handsome service of china; and after | 
a short stroll in the hamlet, and the :ehearsal of the | 
tragedy of Captain Cook’s death on the rucks, at the | 
edge of the water into which he fell, we surrounded | 
it with greater delight than I had before experienced, | 
in observing the improvement that has taken place | 
in the domestic and social habits of the chiefs. Rapi- | 
olani presided at the tea-tray, and poured to us as 
good a cup of that grateful beverage as would have | 
been furnished in a parlour at home. While her hus- 
band, at the opposite end. served to those who chose | 
to partake of them, inan equally easy and gentleman- 
jike manner, a pork-steak, and muttou-chop, with 
nicely fried wheaten cakes. A kind of jumb!e.com- 
poosdl ptlacipally of eggs, sugar, and wheat flour, 
made up the entertainment. After the removal of 
these, a salver with a bottle of muscadine wine, 
glasses, anda pitcher of water, was placed on the 
hospitable board.— A Visit to the South Seas, §c. 
By C. 8S. Stewart. [Mr Stewart in‘orms us that 
Rapiolani, a lady of whom he speaks in terms of the 
highest admiration and respect, is engaged in writing 
a uistory of her life and times. The changes thit 
have taken place in the Sandwich Isiauds within the 
last few years, are no less extraordinary than those 
which have occurred in greater nations, and this 
autobiography, if completed, will be, on many ac- | 
counts, an interesting curivsity.] 








! 
THE LAW AND COMMERCIAL | 
DAILY REMEMBRANCER, | 
Por 1832. 
Contains an Exposition of the existing State of the Stamp | 
laws, displaying the unequal manner in which the an- 
nexed Duties are levied, viz. on Apprenticeship Inden- 
tures, Agreements, Bonds, Leases, Conveyances, Mort- 
gages, Probates, &c. Abridgment of the Stamp Act. 
Analysis of the whole of the Acts passed during the last 
Session, &c. &e. 
London: EDWARD DUNN and SON, 9 Fieet street. 
Price, 8vo. Editions, 3s., 3s.6d., 4s. 6d., and 7s. 
Where likewise may be obtained, the 8vo. Editions of 
The Housekeeping Account Book, for 1832. 
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Peggy . 


| Moll Flaggon 


Sir John Contrast 
Rashley (first time) 
Trumore 


Young Contrast 
La Nippe ‘ 
Ralph : ° 
Rental 


Serjeant Sash . 


Corporal Drill 








Burcoyrne’s Opera of 


The Lord of t 


Mrs Wood 
- Miss Mayhew 
- Miss Pearson 
- Mr Harley 
- Mr Farren 
« Mr Wood 
- Mr Templeton 
- Mr Jones 
Mr J. Russell 
Mr Perry 
- Mr Younge 
- MrC. Jones 
Mr Yarnold 


Previous to the Drama, 


A New Divertissement, 
Arranged by Miss Barnett, and performed by the 


e anor. 


THEATRICALS FOR THIS EVENING. 
DRURY LANE. 


ROYAL OLYMPILE, | 





The Burletta of 
My Great Aunt! 


Mrs Headly . 
Mrs Crawley . 

Rosa Crawley . 
Lucy rn 
Lienel Glossover, Esq. 
Mr Crawley 


Mr Leach . 
Lothario Leach 
Mr Welford ° 


Charles Welford 


After which, a Burletta, called 


The Widow, | 


Phoebe 


The Widow Dashington ° 


Augustus Gallopade 


Mrs Glover 

Mrs Knight 

Miss Norman 

Miss Stuart 

Mr J. Vining 

Mr Cooper 

Mr W. Vinj 

Mr Collier 

Mr Gough | 
Mr Worrell 


Miss Patterson 
Madame Vestris 
Mr Liston 





To conclude with Mr H. Payne’s Drama of 


entire Corps de Ballet, 


Clari. 


Frank Rhapsody Mr J. Vining 


Clari ‘ é 
Vespina ‘ 
Fidalina ° . 
Ninetta ° 
The Duke Vivaldi. 
Claudio ‘ i 
Jucoso . 
Page ° 
Nicolo 

Geronio e 


Nimpedo . ° 


Giulio P 


Mrs Wood 
Miss Russell 
Mrs Faucit 
Miss Field 
Mr Brindal 
Mr J. Russell 
Mr Robinson 
Miss Smith 
Mr Andrews 
Mr Salter 
Mr Ross 

. Mr Yarnold 


2 2s 


Characters in the Episode. 


Wife of Pelegrino 
Leoda . 
Nobleman ° 
Pelegrino . 


- Mrs Broad 

. Miss Crawford 
- Mr Younge 

- MrThompson 





To-morrow, Masaniello ; and Hyder Ali. 





COVENT GARDEN. 


Under the Patronage of His R. H the Duke of 
Sussex, for the Benefit of the Licensed Victuallers’ 


Asylum. 





Suakspeare’s Comedy of The 


Merry Wives o 


Mrs Ford . 

Mis Paze ? 
Anne Page A 
Mrs Quicklvw . 

Sir John Falstaff . 
Justice Shallow 


Abraham Slender . 


Mr Ford 

Mr Fenton 

Mr Page . 
Doctor Caius P 
Hugh Evans 


Host ‘ A 


Pistol 

Nym . 
Rardolph . 
Robin 

Simple ‘ 
Rugby ‘ 
At the End of the P 


Miss E. Tree 

- Miss Taylor 

. Miss Lee 

. Mrs Gibbs 

- Mr Bartley 

- Mr S. Bennett 

- Mr Keeley 

« Mr Warde 
Mr Duruset 
Mr Diddear 

~ Mr Farley 

- Mr Meadows 

- Mr Evans 

« Mr Barnes 
Mr Henry 

« Me Irwin 

Miss Hunt 

Mr Tuornour 

Mr Addissn 


lay, a Variety of Songs by Miss 
Inverarity, Miss E. Romer, Miss H. Cawse, Miss 


F. Ayton, and Mr Wilson. 


To conclude with the Farce of 


The £100 Note. 


Lady Pedigree 
Miss Arlington 
Mrs Arlington 
Nurse 
Montmorency 
Morgan ° 
Janus . 


| O’Shocknessy 


Biliy Black 
Paperfund : 


Bilker 


To-morrow, Fra Diavolo ; The Irish Ambassador. 


- Mrs Tayleure 

- Miss Taylor 
Miss Lawrence 
Mrs Daly 
Mr Wrench 
Mr Meadows 
Mr F. Matthews 
Mr Power 
Mr Keeley 

- Mr Turnour 

- Mr Evans 








QUEEN'S. 


The Drama, called 


The Field of Forty Foot= 
teps 


Rose Downright 
Frances Vere 
Lady Vere 





i “Miss S. Booth 
- Mrs Cooper 
« Miss Oman 


AND OTHER ENTERTAINMENTS. 





Published by R. Seton, at the Tatler Office, 26 Brydg 


addr } ‘ 4 Catherine street, Strand ; at 
Gorner, Birchin lane ; CLarke, 21 Finch lane, Cornhill ; 


essed) ; sold by ONWHYN, 


Theatrical Agent, 10 Bruad court, Long Acre; Luoyp, 


, Corner of Russell court; D. HittoNn, 8 Penton street, Pentonville; and by all Booksellers and Newsmen. 


VERTISEMENTS received at the Ofice, 26 Brydges street ; and by Messrs C. and W. REYNELL, at the Printing Office, 


42 Frith street, Soho; 


f Windsor. 








Trusty z ’ ; Mr Gough 
Benjamin Crawl - « Mr W. Vining 
Bond ‘ P Mr Sherriff 


To which will be added, the Burletta of 
ll be Your 


Emma ; 
General Balcour 
George Lovel . 
Lieutenant O’ Bryan 
Captain St Alvan 
Mr Placid 


Seconda! | 
Miss Norman 
Mr Gough 
Mr T. Raymond 
Mr Brougham 
Mr Raymond 
Mr Liston 


To conclude with a Burletta, under the titleoi | 


Pandora 


Olympic 


Revels. ) 


Madame Vestris | 





ADELPHI. | 





Mr Buck-tone’s Burletta, called | 
Victorine. 
Victorine . ‘ . Mrs Yates ) 
Elise . Mrs Fitzwilltam 


Sophie ° 
Alexandre 

César Chanteloupe 
Mr Bonassus ‘ 
Blaise ° 
Michael ° ‘ 


Mrs Gallot 

Mr Wilkinson 

Mr O. Smith 

Mr J. Reeve 

Mr Buckstone 

Mr Heminings | 


After which, Mr Bernarv's New Burletta, ealled 


The Wept of the Wish- 
Pn Wis 


ton 
Hope Gongh . 
Faith . 
Abundance 
Major Gough 
Captain Heathcote 
Satisfaction Shunks 
Col. Marsden 
Conanchet 


s 
Mile Celeste 
Miss Daly 
Mrs Daly 
Mr Downe 
Mr Gallot 
Mr J. Reeve 
Mr Heimmnit 
Mr O. Smith 


To conclude with Mr Bucksrone’s Burlestyae’ol 


Hyder Ali. 


The Tiger Cat 
The Lion, with Sougs 
The Tiger, with Words 
Hyder Ali. 
Sadhusing 





Mrs Fit7 willtam 
Mr J. Reeve 
Mr Wilkinsoa 
MrS. Sinith | 
Mr Gallot 


A New Operatic Fairy Tale, entitled 


Cinderella 
Vixenella 
Flirtilla 


Prince Floridor of Salerno . 


Zelidor ‘ 


The Baron Ferozo Pomposo 


Flippertonio 


| Le Conte del Pave 


Il Signor Rovadini 
Beto 
Roland 


Cinderelia. | 


Miss Somerville 

Miss Vinceut 

Mrs C. Hill 

Mr Edwin 

Mr Ransford 

Mr C. Hill 

Mr Vale 

Mr Lee 
Mr Young 

Mr Rogers ’ } 
Mr Webb 


After which, a Romance, entitled 
The Evil Eye. 
To conclude with the Nautical Spectacle of 


Black Beard. | 








Conurc.—The Long Rifle—The Battle of | 


Trafalgar. 


City Tuerarre.—The Evil Eye—Fatal 


Night—Husband at Short Notice- 





es Street, Covent Garden (to whom all books, and communications for the Extiter 
BeRS’ Library, Old Bond street; by CHapPrPE.; 
STRANGE, Paternoster row; WATLING, 409 Strand; 


The Mountain Torrent. , 


SS | 


Wi son, Royal Exchange; Tuomas, News 
Li rLIN . ; BuckNaLL, 2 King street, Covent Garden; Turnout, 
lomuLtinson, Library, Great Newport street; Harnis, Bow street; T. Tignnay, 74 Drury 


45 Broad street, Golden square. 





